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1 Am The Guilt ot The World 

I am the guilt of the world 
i am iniquity and sin 
i tear the flesh from the bones 
i drink the blood 

who laughingly spurns the beggar with 
his outstretched leprous hands? 
who kills the soul searching always 
for the living golden light? 

i am the guilt of the world 
i am the maddened crowd 
I am the lynchmob, screaming 
i pull the wings off flies 

who winds the rack and lovingly polishes 
the multitude's tortures? 
who slits the throat of the brave bull 
and bathes in the brave blood? 


I am the guilt of the world 
i am the bombthrower 
i tread on the faces of children 
i sell my soul all day 

who drives the nails with ferver into 

the pale white flesh? 

who says the word of words and gloats 


i do 


— polly rodieck 
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THE WESLEYAN 


H. D. IlHad 

(Derivation or residue of a freshman class discussion on Thomas 
Stearns E/s "'Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock'\) 

PVe were* / believe, discussing Mr. H. D. I Iliad f 
Perhaps the name is a bit twisted 

but **A rose by any other name -" 

Sc so on Sl so forth. 

Quite the poet, Mr. I Iliad; 

Noted also for essays and plays 
But let's not weight these days with 
heterogeneous discussion. 

H^*e are discussing poetry 

but the other cannot be entirely avoided. 

(Benevolent Springtime still came. 

The world remains basically the same,) 

However, to proceed - - - 

Mr, I Iliad became a subject of the British crown, you know. 
Living now in a rather cultural atmosphere, I suppose. 
Observing, offering criticism, and shaking well with 
Dante, Catholicism, pessimism, 

and the accumulated void of learning. 

(And laughter feels so good against a tired throat; 

Sunshine makes a lovely coat,) 


Sophisticated pessimist — 
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fVhat a futile* helpless man was 7. A If red : 

Caught between heaven and hell with no sense of direction. 

Illiad*s longing for past despairs, not as mechanized. 

But of same quality and proportion, which is small. 

The nails decayed; the other did not. 

(The water now is cool and smooth. 

Restless feet long to move.) 

Rather perturbed over preoccupation with society 
And neglection of mutiliated, half-crazed prose. 

And conscience-easing, human-pleasing God. 

Involved, steeped in that which he endeavors to disentangle from. 

(A Houser hit a home run on the third try, — 

Shouts of triumph adorned the sky.) 

Little black trains winding over plains of white 
Going nowhere, ending at Alpha. 

Heavily laden down with nothing. 

It means — to some it is defective. 

IVeekly calling from beneath an ugly heap 
Is pure psychopathic Prufrock. 

( The door is open — a moment free; 

God pity us — we cannot see.) 

— Ruth Wilcox 
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A Spring Walk In The City 

There*! a new feeling in the air 

The cold dnesnt bite as it did 

and the soot comes down less heavily than before 

Weeds are springing up lushly in the gaps between the houses 
and the pavement 

and the old man who sells papers at the corner wears a thin 
cracked smile 

Children play tag in the alleys 
and boys shoot craps in the gutters 
young men take their girls for endless walks around and around 
the block 

Nuns rustle by in their white spring habits 
wooden rosaries swinging at their sides, eyes alight 

A pale flower blooms in a crack in the sidewalk 
miraculously escaping the myriad pounding feet 

Wherever you look it*s waiting for you 
this new feeling in the air 

There is a new feeling that fills the whole city 

There is a rebirth of life 
there is wonder 


It is spring 


— Annb Kay 



Hollow Men 


The hollow men were waiting ... 

cigarettes were snuffed out in the muddy trench 
and equipment was double-checked. 

... the time was near, 

A hoarse whisper, '*Off and on, let*s get rolling, 

A thin line of men slithered from the trenches, 
jumped and ran, 

...the time was now. 

Explosions shook loose the night from its solitude 
And men amid bursting shells 
screamed and fell, 

.. .the time stood still. 

Men no longer men 

mechanically moving, killing, dying . . . 

They have no fear, no feeling, no faith, 

empty, robotic motions bringing or leaving death. 

The hollow men are waiting, 

as they lay oozing their life into the mul 
For Death to stride among them 
And issue one way tickets to hell. 

— Carol Clay 
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Just Teasing 

By Claire Hammond 

“And guess what else I did today at the lake? I learned how to float! 
You know Mr. Daniels—he taugh me. He asked me how Daddy was 
feeling now and when he was coming home from the hospital. And I 
told him Daddy was fine and he’d be home soon. He will, won’t he? I 
want Daddy to see me float. He’d be so proud of me won’t he?” The 
little girl s eyes shone. “Mr. Daniels held me in the water, you know. 
And he made me put my face down in it. I wasn’t afraid though.” The 
child said this very emphatically. “Mr. Daniels said I could float real 
good! And - - . 

The doorbell rang and the child jumped up eagerly, forgetting her 
story for the moment. “I’ll answer it,” she said. 

“Hi,’’ she grinned at the tall, blond visitor. “It’s Bill,” she called 
back into the living room where her grandmother, her unde, and her 
aunt sat. 

“Susan, would you ask John to come to the door?” Bill asked. 

At that moment, her uncle John appeared at the child’s back. “Well, 
hello,” he smiled. “Come on in.” 

“Can you come to the hospital?” Bill spoke quietly. “They’re short 
some orderlies and James needs one right now.” 

Susan had skipped back into the living room. “But my nose got 
istere toda>. See right across the top here.” Susan rubbed her pink 
nose as she resumed her story. 

But her grandmother and aunt were paying little attention. And 
w en Jo n re-entered the room, her grandmother asked, “Is anything 
wrong, on No, he smiled at her. “They just need some orderlies 
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at the hospital; and Tm going up with Bill. Til be back pretty soon, 
but don’t wait up for me.” He bent down to pick up a pack of cigarettes 
from the coffee table, put them in his shirt pocket, and left. 

“Well, what else did you do on the picnic, Susan V’ her grandmother 
asked. 

“Oh, we had the best food! Deviled eggs, and chicken, and all kinds 
of sandwiches. And cocolate cake!” 

t t 

It was early the next morning when Susan woke. She sat straight 
up in her bed and shook the sleep out of her eyes. From somewhere she 
heard crying—Granny was crying in the kitchen. Why was Granny cry^ 
ing like that ? 

Susan jumped out of bed and ran into the kitchen. Granny sat at 
the empty breakfast table with the morning paper spread out in front 
of her. And she was sobbing as if she were in bad pain. John and Marie 
stood silently over beside the electric range and only looked at the 
grandmother helplessly. 

“Granny,” Susan leaned against the side of the table and put her 
arms around her grandmother. “What’s the matter ? Is your burned 
finger hurting you?” she asked with real feeling. 

“Oh, Susan, your Daddy’s gone,” her grandmother sobbed. 

Not understanding what her grandmother meant, Susan asked with 
a child’s logic, “Gone where. Granny ?’’ 

“He’s dead. Honey, Your Daddy’s dead.’’ 

The child looked down at the paper opened on the table to the Deaths 
and Funerals column. There was her father’s picture. Yet the little prl 
still refused to believe. Running to her uncle, she said, “John, you’re 
just teasing me, aren’t you ? Stop teasing me now 1 


He caught he head to his body and held her there for a short mtnute. 
“No, Butch,’’ he said softly. “We aren’t teasing you.’’ John said the words 
very gently and sadly and he stroked the child’s short hair as he spoke. 


But Susan broke away from him and shook her head as iHo tell him 
“no.” Then she turned and ran quickly into the bedroom. Knee mg 
the foot of her bed, she prayed, “God, they’re just teasing me. daddy 
isn’t dead really. They’re just teasing me. Let them be just teasi g ., 


And she started to cry. 

Tears streaking her face, she ran back to her uncle. “It s just a joke, 
isn’t it, John? Just a joke?” 


He shook his head slowly. “No, Susan.” 

Then the child ran back to the foot of her bed. 
“God, my daddy’s dead?” 


“God,” she prayed. 







The stallion tenses — 

Ready to outrun the very wind 
That stirs his silken mane. 
kVithin this form 
Rushes blood, fire and s^rit 
Arabia once knew. 

Owned by kings 
King thyself of royal line 

Proclaimed in every step. 

Steady eyes 

Sparked with gleams of understanding 
Beneath that starry crown. 

Slim legs 

But muscles all to show 

A carriage of grace and speed. 

This body 

Surely *tis Pegasus back once more. 

We ore•dismissed — he leaves — 

Nor looks he back. 

His moving form seems liquid. 

A mighty king! 

— Nancy Castleberry 
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Spring Comes 

The young boy came lightly and glanced all around 
The trees were empty; the fields a dirt brown. 

His blue eyes sparkling, he grinned a wide grin, 
*"How surprised you will be that I am here again!* 
Just a whisper—his voice — not really a sound* 
Hardly more than a feeling in the silence around. 
But soon his soft presence began to be felt; 
fVith the unborn, the hidden, the not-yet, he dealt. 
Then seeds uncurled; 

Pale leaves unfurled; 

The birds flocked in wonder to see. 

From a knotty cocoon 
A being came soon 

fVith wings of gold — 'tis beauty set free. 

And beauty is truth* as young lad knows. 

He tells it to all his — the grey squirrel, 
the rose. 

But you and I, — mortals we are 
And as grubby humans reach a starf 
"Boy of Spring, cant you show us the u/ayf" 

"But I have already, so why should I stayf" 

He answers, anl points our eyes 

Toward all he has left us under spring skies. 


— N ANCV Castleberry 






Eighth Day 

That day the sky was blue. 

The white beach seemed to melt into 
blue-green water which, in turn, 
reached the sky-line and was lost 
from view. 

Sea gulls flew overhead in perfect 
formation, small sandpipers ran 
to and fro at the waters edge, 
and multi-colored doves sauntered 
proudly among them. 

When the sun lowered majestically, 

the sky was afire with exotic color. 

Then night. 

In skies of deep indigo the moon hung 
loWf and when I raised my head 
I saw millions of stars twinkling 
merrily above. 

The tide was low and we walked down 
to the water. It met us and the 
coolness of it caressed our feet. 

We waded down the beach for neaerly a 
mile . . . until the bright neon lights 
of civilization came into view. 

Then, not to spoil the beauty of the 
quiet simplicity, we turned and 

walked back the way we had come. 

Someday we'll go back to that time 
and relive every carefree, loving 
moment of it. 

Someday . 


chris Christopher 






Center of The World 

By Anne Kay 

Sandy was swinging on the gate ... out and in, back and forth, 
creak, creak . . . out over the dusty road, and back to the dry grass 
of the yard . . . out into the hot dusty sunshine, and back into the 
shadow of the huge old oak tree that shaded the front of the house. 
Her bare grimy toes gripped the lowest rail of the gate; her tangled 
yellow curls lifted ever so slightly with the motion of her swinging; 
and the sash of her draggled blue cotton dress trailed behind her in 
the dust. 


Across the road, a field of young corn stretched in waving green 
rows as far as Sandy could see. There were pine woods on the other 
side, Sandy knew . . . pine woods with a little “branch” that was just 
right to wade in on warm fall days. The corn was only knee-high now, 
and there would be long weeks yet of watching it grow slowly. But 
Sandy knew that the time would come when the gr^een corn-stalks would 
be stiff and dry, the leaves would rattle in the wind, and the tassels 
would hang from the husks, their gold changed to brown. Then she and 
her brothers would be rounded up and sent into the field to help with 
the "pickin’.” “Pickin’ time” was as certain as death and taxes, and not 
much more pleasant, thought Sandy. 


Sandy knew the length of those rows of corn . . . knew the feeling of 
walking slowly down the field, her bare feet feeling the warmth of the 
red dirt beneath them, her arms and legs brushed by the stiff leaves, as 
she picked. Every few minutes she would run to empty an armload into 
the rusty old pick-up truck, making piles of corn that her father would 
take to town and sell the next morning at the Farmers’ Market. And 
finally at the other side came the joy of wading in that little branch, 
before starting back down another long row toward the house. 


Nothing took as long as “pickin’ a row o’ cawn. ’cept n a row o 
beans,” thought Sandy. Then there were “’taters” to be hoed . . . but 
“leastways ft’s summer now, with eva’thing planted n nothin t pick, 
and she started swinging on the gate again, back and forth over the 
dusty road. 


“Sa-a-andy!” Her mother, a tall, angular woman with a rough knot 
of gray hair strained back almost angrily from her face, came out onto 
the porch of the weatherbeaten tenant house. Sandy jumped off the gate, 
which swung open and rested tiredly in the ditch beside the road. 

“Keep keer o’ yer brothers whilst I’m milkin’ at J'®'’ 

mother Tailed before Sandy was halfway up the path which led to the 

house. 
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‘*WhcrcVc they at?” 

“In back o’ th* house playin’.” 

“O.K.” 

Sandy sat down on one of the roots of the oak tree ... “I kin listen 
fer ’um here; she didn’t mean I hadta stay rite with ’urn.” The place 
where Sandy was sitting was the middle of the world. No one had ever 
told her so; she had “figerred” it out for herself, and that way was 
even more sure of it. Anyone could see that the sky was round; and 
that meant that one place at the top had to be higher than all the rest, 
like the circus tent Sandy had been in three years ago. When Sandy 
was under the oak tree, she had the balanced feeling which comes from 
being in the center of things. When she was here, the world was equally 
spread out around her. Sometimes she felt a brief sense of wonder, 
of destiny, that she should be the one chosen to live in the place that 
was center of the world. 

Sandy’s eye was caught by a bright object moving along the dirt 
road toward her, raising a cloud of dust behind it. She shaded her eyes 
with her hand and squinted hard at it. Yes, it was blue! “Joey! Bill! 
Frank! Davy!” Sandy called. “They’s cornin’!” Her brothers, stairsteps 
each a year apart, all younger than Sandy, who was eight, came tum¬ 
bling around the house . . . one figure in four graduated sizes; tow- 
heads, with ragged jeans and dusty bare feet. 

The five stood in a row on the porch and watched them approach. 
•‘They’’ were the Family, coming to the Big House for the summer. 
The blue station wagon bumped its way over the ruts; to the five 
whose sole experience with vehicles consisted of the rusty red pickup 
truck and the yellow school bus, the station wagon was a sight for 
open-mouthed admiration. All summer long they would gather to watch 
it pass back and forth in front of their house; their interest never les¬ 
sened. 

The presence of the Family at the farm had its effect on everyone 
there. Sandy’s mother and father were more irritable than ever, not 
liking to have their employers “pokin’ their nose into eva* crack ’n 
cranny of the farm. Her brothers stayed busy digging fishing worms 
which they sold to the Man two for a penny. Sandy, although she had 
no real contact with the Family, spent more time thinking about them 
than anyone else did. What did they do? What was their house like? 
And most of all, what about the little girls who rode on the back seat 
of the station wagon? 

The station wagon w’as almost in front of them; in a moment it 
would pass and life return to normal, with Sandy swinging on the gate 
and the boys playing a noisy game of tag in the back-yard. But the 
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car swerved from the road into their driveway and came toward the 
house. Sandy, her heart thumping at the unusualness of it, thought 
surely that all her day-dreams had made this happen. Her brothers, 
completely unnerved, bolted into the house, where they hid behind the 
sofa and peered out of the front window. 

Without knowing how it happened, Sandy found herself walking 
down the steps and standing beside the station wagon as it stopped 
in front of the house. The windows were down, and she could now see 
all of the people inside, but she noticed only the little girls. There were 
three of them. A very little one sat sucking her thumb in her mother’s 
lap in the front seat. The middle seat was piled with boxes, toys, and 
packages. But in the back seat were two little girls, one older and one 
younger than Sandy. The older one had a smooth brown pony-tail, 
curling under at the ends, and the younger had black curls in short 
ringlets all over her head. Both were wearing shorts ... a thing abso¬ 
lutely forbidden as indecent and unladylike by Sandy’s parents. 

The Man, who was driving, w'as the first to speak. ‘*Is your mother 
here?” 

The blood rushed to Sandy’s face as she realized that she would have 
to speak to these people. She opened her mouth, but it seemed that 
nothing would ever come out. Finally she managed a faint Nosir. 

“We want her to send us butter and eggs and milk every week while 
we are here . . . will you tell her? Here . . . I’ll write down how much.” 


“Yessir.” 

The Lady leaned forw^ard from her side of the station wagon. Were 
those your brothers that ran inside?” she asked nodding toward the 
four heads at the front window. ‘‘They’ve grown since last summer. 

Sandy blushed again, thinking that the Lady had noticed her broth- 
ers’s rudeness. ‘‘Yes’m. she said, ‘‘but they don’t mean nothin by run- 
nin' - - - ” 


“W^hat’s your name?” asked the Lady. 
“Sandy Hicks.” 


The Man was ready to go. He handed Sandy the slip of paper and 
got back inside the car. 

The Lady smiled at Sandy. ‘‘You’ll have to come up and play with 
Betsy and Jane.” she said. ‘‘They’ll get lonesome up there by them- 

selves.” 


Sandy blinked. Had she heard right? She looked at the two little 
girls, and found them looking back at her with a frank, curious look, 
neither friendly nor unfriendly. 
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The Man started the car; the Lady and the two little girls waved 
as they drove away, leaving Sandy standing on the dirt path watching. 

“Ma! Ma!” Sandy dashed inside as soon as she heard the back door 
slam behind her mother and milk pails begin to rattle in the kitchen. 
‘They done come! All of *um! They lef* this-here paper fer you to' sen’ 
*um eggs ’n butter ’n milk, ’n th* Lady ast me to come play with Betsy 
*n Jane!” 

“You ain’t goin* up there botherin’ them!” her mother said harshly. 
“You ain’t their kine an’ they ain’t yourn. You stay in yo’ own yard, 
you hear me?” 

“But Ma! They ast me!” protested Sandy, beginning to cry. “Oh, 
Ma!” 

“I don’ keer who ast you,” her mother repeated. “You don* blong 
thar, ’n they don’ blong ’ere. They don’ want you; They jus’ talkin’. 
They don’ mean nothin’, ’n don’t you fergit it.” 

Sandy watched from the bedroom window the next morning as 
the two little girls walked up the dirt path and onto the porch. Her 
mother went to the door, looking her sternest. “What do you want?” 
she asked. 

“Our mother sent us.” the older one said. “She sent you a note. 
She wants to know if Sandy can come and play with us today.” 

Mrs. Hicks took the note and stared at it suspiciously . . . she didn’t 
want them to know that she couldn’t read. She knew quite well that if 
their mother wanted Sandy there was nothing she dared do but let her 
go. “I reckon she kin go,” she said. “You all set down ’n I’ll git *er.” 

To Sandy in the bedroom, she said in a fierce whisper, “Put on yer 
clean dress ’n bresh yer hair. Now don’t you think,” she continued, 
“that you’re goin’ t’ be runnin’ up there all th’ time. You ain’t goin’ 
’thout they come ’n git you, never!” 

When Sandy got home that night ... the two little girls had walked 
with her as far as her gate, their arms around her waist . . . she found 
her father sitting on the front jsteps. 

“Pa,” she said, “when you go t’ town come Sa’dy, buy me some 
shorts to wear to play with Betsy ^n Jane? I won’t wear ’um nowheres 
else!” 

**Ain*t I done tol* you ’bout that over ’n over agin?” her father 
asked angrily. “It ain’t nice fer a girl as old as you to show that much 
oo you laigs. I don keer who does it, you ain’t. Now shutup about it, 
you hear me?” 


“Yes, Pa.” 
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Inside the house, she sighed as her feet noticed for the first time 
the roughness of the floors compared with the polished ones at the Big 
House. “They had a rug by th’ far-place,” she whispered to herself, look¬ 
ing at their bare hearth. 

“Ma,” she said as they sat down to supper, “I don* lak cawn-pone. 

Why kain we have nice white rolls . . . *n fried chicken . . . ’n ice-cream 
. . . *n flowers on the table?** 


She didn’t notice the hurt on her mother’s face, because her father’s 
angry outburst came too soon. “What’d I tell you?” he shouted. “You’re 
gettin’ ideas aready, an’ I ain’t puttin’ up with it. You jes* quit thinkin’ 
you’re too good fer the bes’ we got. Ef it’s good ernough fer us, it’s 
good emough fer you to. Ef yu keep goin’ on lak you done ever sinct 
you come home t’ nite. I’m gonna take you to stay the’ rest o’ th’ sum¬ 
mer with yer Aunt Jenny. Then we’ll see how you talk when you come 
home.’’ 


That was enough for Sandy. Aunt Jenny lived in a two-room shack 
on a run-down farm ten miles away, and she had two squalling babies 
and a quarrelsome little boy and girl besides. She would be only too 
glad to have Sandy there to take care of the children. Home seemed 
like heaven compared with Aunt Jenny’s. 


But her father wasn’t through. “Don* let me hear no more ’bout no 
heathen shorts, neither,’* he said. “Women wuzn’t made t wear pants. 
Sandy stared at her plate, but couldn’t cat the corn-bread and greens. 
“Listen here, young lady,’’ her father continued. “If you kain eat lak 
the rest of us, don* set here turnin’ up yer nose. Git out! he shouted. 
“Git out!’’ 


Sandy jumped up, turning her chair over with a clatter, and ran out 
of the front door. Nobody followed hes, and she flung herself down on 
the ground under the oak tree and lay there sobbing. In a little while 
she had cried hcr$clf calm again, and she turned over on her back and 
looked up through the branches at the sky. 


It was just beginning to get dark. Katydids were chirping in the 
tree above her head, and a whippoorwill was singing its mellow, mourn¬ 
ful tunc from somewhere ou^ in the woods. Down by the stock pond 
she could hear the frogs ... the high notes of the little ones, and every 
now and then the deep “chugurum” of a big bullfrog. 


Sandy felt better, but something was still the matter, and for a w i e 
she didn’t know what it was. But as she looked up at the sky, it cam 
to her with a shock. The center of the world had changed. 

The next morning the two little girls came again to get Sandy, and 
.h." .!* .h.y wflked horn. »i.h h., .s t.r .h. g..., .h.,r .rms 
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twined around her waist. They were turning to leave when Betsy said 
casually, “Our cousin Sara’s coming tomorrow to spend the rest of the 
summer with us so we won’t be so lonesome. So if you see us with 
somebody else, that’s who it’ll be.” 

The day that Sandy saw three little girls walking down the road, 
arms interlocked as usual. She ran down to the gate, smiling, to meet 
them. “Hi! Betsy! Jane!’’ she called. 

They looked up. “Oh, hello,” they answered, and went on walking 
past her and down the road. The girl in the middle turned back to look 
at Sandy. 

“Who was that?” she asked. 

“Oh, she’s just the tenant farmers little girl,” Sandy heard Jane 
say. “We’ve played with her sometimes, when we didn’t have anybody 
better to play with.” 

The three walked slowly on down the road, and Sandy looked after 
them. Then, sadly, her toes found the bottom rail of the gate, and 
climbing up, she began to swing, out and in, in and out, over the dusty 
road. 


A Visit To A Monastery 

Leave this century, turn back, farther back. 

Reach into the days of the Church. 

Omnipotent, omniscient — its power a fact. 

The medieval 12th century Church. 

And here it is now, its echoes still linger; 

Its tall bell tower rings out — points a finger. 
It stands as a fortress, a tall hill bestrides. 
But is it a fortress, or a place where one hidesf 
Stained glass Jilters reality 
But filtered also is mentality. 

Here, tis true, can be found 

Peace for those of the Church. 

But still my heart was full of the sound. 

The cries, the lonely — outside the Church. 
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ff'HO 

ARE 

fVE 

you have beards and bear coats 
and thick noses and sad 
savage 

eyes and ragged brovus and sunken 
cheeks and great fur caps that 
bristle 

and with just guessing I would 
say your hands are thick and hard 
and calloused and 
scarred 

and as strong as naked winter trees 
and 

fVHO 

ARE 

WE 

dont look at me. 

I don't know. 

— LLL 


I 


I 









The Confession 

Dearest, I have a confession to make. 

But please keep in mind, this is all for your sake. 

You know how I love you, as I've always said, 

And that when June comes we are planning to wed. 

So you wont be angry now or care 
That I only took this ring on a dare. 

A crowd of us girls had just left the flicks. 

And before facing the books we needed some kicks. 

Into someone's head the big idea burst, 

"Let's see," she said, "who can get a ring first." 

I thought it was dandy, and I might win, too. 

Since the others were starting fresh, while I already had you. 
kf^ell, you know the rest — you came that week-end, 

I smiled in the moonlight; you started to spin. 

The rest of the story Til never forget. 

You won a fiance* I won my bet. 

But now that's all past and I really love you. 

Let the joke be forgotten. I'll always be true. 

And — why darling, you're mad! 

My goodness, I never knew what a temper he had. 

—By Nancy Castleberry 
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And Why 

Today it seems that I must go; 

The sighing winds hatfe told me so. 

Have told me ess they murmured by 
That I must die today — 

And whyf 

They did not tell me yesterday — 

/ had not lived then anyway; 

Both sun and showers have passed me by. 
And I must die today — 

And whyf 


It is too late, too late* / say. 

To live and love in one short day; 

But the thunder rumbles, hurrying by. 
That I must die today — 

And whyf 


/ know at last, long though I may. 

That I must live and die today. 

Go down tomorrow in anonymity. 

For I must die today 

And whyf 

— Anne Kay 






The Angel of Shavano 

by Ann Bell 

The fire had burned low in the big stone fireplace, and the light 
that it made on the walls was a shifting red. It lit the face of the grand¬ 
father too, as he spoke to the listening children, making its wrinkled 
surface a contrast of shadow and light. He spoke, and the children were 
silent and still. 

‘*The angel? Ah, yes, the angel.*' 

“Tell us about her, please, grandfather.” The cries were repeated 
several times, and the old man slowly nodded his head. 

The angel. Her story is an old one. One that you should know.” 
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And gazing into the fire, the old man began. 

“It was long before I ever came to this valley that they first told the 
ledgend of the angel. The Angle of Shavano we call her. They say the 
Indians first told it long before the white men came to the West or the 
Sangre de Christo. She has been here a long, long time, you see. 


The angel is really a part of the mountain. If you went there in 
August, when all the snows have melted, you would find only several 
deep draws or ravines which were carved into the face of Shavano many 
years before even the Indians were here. 


If you went up on the mountain to find the angel, all you would see 
would be the deep ravines. But when the snows of next winter come and 
cover the mountain with a deep, white blanket, the snow and ice will 
pile hundreds of feet deep in the draws. There it will stay all winter. 
When May comes, and the warm spring sun begins to melt the blanket 
of snow, little patches of the mountain’s rock will begin to show, then 
large patches, then there will be only patches of snow. But in the deep 
ravines, where the snow and ice are thick, there will be the white blanket, 
long after it is melted elsewhere. It is when the snow begins to melt 
that we first see her. The wings, the head, and then the long, flowing 
robe that she wears. There we shall see her, a beautiful white angel, 
shining in the sun, against the gray rocks of the mountain and the blue 
of the sky. There she will be. 


But little by little, we shall see her grow smaller, and change. Then 
there is no angel at all; there will be only a patch of dirty snow in the 
places where the sun does not reach. The angel will be gone. 

So it is every year; so it has been for many years. But this is not 
all of her story; this is only what she is today. The legend that they 

tell is this. 


When the first Indians came, many years ago, to the valley of the 
Arkansas, the snow angel was given charge of providing 
for the valley. Here in Colorado, where the sun ^ ’ 

the land becLes dry and burned in the months of 
The streams shrink to only tiny brooks, and the 
and dusty; The cattle find no grass and the crops d.e^ The 

told to provide for this by blanketing .he sfreams 

cover of snow each winter, and when it melted m ^ 

would be full. With enough snow, there would be enough water 

the mountains to last all the hot summer. 

This the angel did. and each winter the "now. the angel 

deep snows which meited slowly in the stood all 

in he, place on .he 'oMhe helow. 

summer as a sigu ol pro.ec.ou and plenty lor 
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The valley prospered. Men moved into the land with their animals; 
they plowed and planted crops. The fields were lush and green; the 
people, happy and rich. And always they looked to the angel, giving 
thanks to God for the water. 

But then, being too prosperous, the people forgot to be thankful. 
Whole weeks would pass before anyone remembered to look up at the 
angel, or to give thanks. They were much too busy being rich to gaze 
at the snow figure on the mountain. And thus the seasons passed and 
the angel was sorrowful. 

The angel was sorrowful, but not the ruler of the winter, he who 
decrees how much snow is to fall on the lands. He had watched the 
people of the valley, how they had forgotten to be grateful; he had seen 
the angel standing alone, sorrowing because her people had forgotten. 
And he was very angry. 

The hot summer passed, and the people of the valley gathered in 
their crops. Fall came and went; there was no snow. Winter came, and 
there was snow, but the blanket on the mountains was thin and soft. 
Only in the deep ravines was there ice. When spring came, the snow 
melted. Summer brought the hot sun, and no water. The fields dried and 
the streams disappeared. The river that had flowed so deep last year 
was only a trickle between the rocks. The animals died and the children 
cried for water. But there was no water. The mountains were gray and 
bare. All but Shavano, and on the eastern face of Shavano the angel 
shone white in the sun. 

The people cried out in sorrow, and began to leave their homes. They 
looked at the angel and it was then they realized they were being pun¬ 
ished because they had not remembered to thank God for water and 
snow. And they prayed that they might be forgiven. No answer came 
when they prayed. 

The angel heard the prayers. She saw the people of the valley bury 
their dead animals and dig in the stream beds for water. She saw that 
they could find none. There was no snow, so there could be no water. 
There was no snow. Only the snow angel on Shavano. 

The people of the valley determined to set out in search of water 
in the land beyond the mountains of the Sangre de Christo. The night 
before they were to leave on the long dry journey, a small boy was 
walking by the dry river bed, perhaps looking for water. It was dark, 
and he could not see very well. He stumbled and fell down the bank of 
the river; he was not hurt, having fallen into a bed of sand, but was* 
frightened by the fall. He ran quickly home to his mother. When he 
entered the home, his family looked at him in amazement. His clothes 
were wet! Where had he gotten wet? He told them what had happened. 
Quickly they took torches and went through the night to the river bed. 
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As they approached, they heard a sound they had almost forgotten, the 
sound of water running on stones; holding their torches high, they saw 
that the stream was flowing again. First, only a little, but as they 
watched more and more water came. They were saved! But from where 
had the w’ater come? There was no snow on any of the mountains, and 
it had not rained all summer. What was the miraculous source of the 
water? No one knew. 

When morning came, the people went out early and looked at the 
mountains. There was no snow anywhere. Only the snow angel. Then 
someone cried out and pointed. Then all looked. Looked at the angel. 
The Angel of Shavano was melting! Never before, as long as men re¬ 
membered, had she melted. Always she had remained, even in the hottest 
summer. But now the angel that guarded the valley was melting, and as 
she melted, the streams flowed again. The lakes filled and the animals 
found water once more. She had melted that they might have water. 


The people gave thanks. 


And as the days passed, the wings, the head disappeared and the 
flowing robe became a flowing stream of life-giving water that spread 
across the valley. The grasses grew again and the people wye happy: 
and through the long summer, the valley remained green and lush, wa¬ 
tered by the snows of the angel on Shavano.” 

The firelight flickered across the faces of the children and the silent, 
old man. All was quiet; then slowly, he began again. 


‘•So it is that every year there is deep snow on the mountains of the 
Christo; U covers .ho hirh poak. Uke a 
But when Sprior coMos to ,ho Rockies, .he snows ^ J 

,hen. we see he, again, a .all whi.e 

hy .he son. Bu. when we see her. on. 

God for the snows that water our valley an gi 

The story was Jet^^on ^ 

'r^m to ThfwiX Lnd'pulled away the curtains. 

hv a half moon, wniic 

The valley and the i the mountain a white figure, 

and silent in its radiance there st^ o 
The Angel of Shavano watched over her valley 








Golf Balls 


by Nancy Castleberry 

I have a peculiar interest in golf balls. Before February of this year 
I had assumed that one golf ball was essentially like any other golf 
ball, and only differed with age and wear. But now after a semester 
of golf, I have discovered that a set of balls reflect the personality of 
their owner. 

To illustrate my point, I will use the members of my class and their 
equipment, beginning with myself. First, all balls must have some mark 
of identification. All that is necessary is one’s initials or some mark to 
distinguish your balls from mine. Accordingly, I gathered together my 
fourteen, and begin to decorate. For a color I chose red. At one time I 
might have argued that my choice was no choice at all; my finger nail 
polish is all red. But now I realize that it was actually the extrovert 
in me. I wanted to be noticed. This outgoing attitude was in further 
evidence after I finished putting my initial on each ball. I could not 
stop there. No indeed, some inner drive made my red strokes continue, 
and I circled each ball with a wide red equator. 

You are not convinced? Then I will give more examples. Observe 
this little white ball. On one side is found an X of a purplish pink tone. 
To the unobservant perhaps this does not mean much. From the psy¬ 
choanalysis of the ball, much can be derived. Is the owner trying to 
remain anonymous? Not in the least. She is trying to express her per¬ 
sonality as being the unknown, the mysterious, the alluring. The deli¬ 
cate, yet sophisticated shade of color points to a feminine personality 
in every sense of the word “feminine.” Anyone finding one of these 
would ask, who is this female and what is she like. This is the siren, or 
come-hither golfer. 

Now for another type altogether. Here is a ball with KA on it in 
pink letters. This is not Katie Amos. On any southern campus KA is 
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a fraternity, or more specifically—a boy. The owner of this ball is laying 
her personality wide open. She is obviously a f»*eshnian, very susceptible 
to being “snowed.” Her impressionable little heart is completely ab¬ 
sorbed in the rituals of college life, and she is in love with a symbol. 
This girl will have a busy time this year, since all the KA*s will be 
changed to ATO’s in a few weeks, which will in turn be followed by 
SAE’s etc. 

Now here is a set of golf balls that show a true golf lover. E^ch one 
is named, so that she will not only know her from jnine, but will also 
know each individual ball. She is probably an outstanding golfer, and 
can hit each one a country mile. But she is also a feminine golfer, as you 
can tell by her maternal attitude in being aware of the condition of each 
of her balls. 


Blueberry Pie 

All kinds of foods I will try 
But one type I greet with a sigh. 

All others are wasted 
Now that Vve tasted 
Delicious, hot blueberry pie. 

Chorus: Buckets brimming with blueberries 
Juices swimming ivith blueberries 
Sugar stemming blueberries — 

And me with spoon in my hand. 

I dearly love cakes with strawberries 
And bowls flaming with jubileed cherries. 

But give me a crust 
That under, I trust, 

I can find my fill of blueberries. 

Perhaps this love was created 
Since our family names are related 
For all Castleberrys 
Love eating blueberries — 

Especially me, as / ve stated. 

— Nancy Castleberry 




consider the lilies 

by polly rodieck 

. . . consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil not, 
neither do they spin; and yet i say unto you, that even Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed as one of these . . . 

. . . these golden lilies whose throats are spotted with brown; these 
golden lilies whose heads bear golden crowns and toss in the moving 
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wind; these goldc nlilies which grow by the door of miss birdies. 

but miss birdie isn t there any more; she died, she died one afternoon 
of a chill, with only her nephew benjie there to comfort her and stir the 
fire and make her eat a little, but she died in spite of eating^ and fires 
and comfortable words, and benjie sat on the doorstep watching the 
lilies bend in the breeze, miss birdie used to tell him about the lilies; 
they were trumpet lilies, she said, and they trumpeted only when a 
saint passed by. benjie had never heard them trumpet though, he 
thought they should have whenever miss birdie went by because she 
sure enough was a saint, she was the only one didnt laugh at him when 
the words didnt come out right; and she didnt mind that he wasnt good 
for much but fishing and watching the flowers grow. 

he really had to get busy, he had to dig a grave and try to say some 
words that sounded like funerals, but he was tired, too tired to do much 
but sit there on the doorstep and watch the flowers. 

he looked up and saw someone coming down the road, a stranger, 
dre.ssed in work clothes, with dust on his face and his feet and his hands, 
he looked awfully tired too, and hot, and benjie called out to him. 

—like to stop and sit dowm for a while, mister? its still mighty hot 
for walking— 

—thank you, son—he lowered himself to the grass near the doorway. 
—i guess i wont be going much further today, its so hot— 

—the suns going down, its gonna get cooler, some, why dont you 
stop here for a while?— 

—yourc very kind, i will, thank you. might you have some cool 
water around the place?— 

—sure, sure, excuse me for not offering you some, i don’t think 
straight sometimes— he ran off to get the white china pitcher and filled 
it with wellwater. miss birdie had taught him to be kind to strangers 
and think of what theydwant, and here he was forgetting already, he 
brought the pitcher back to the stranger who drank some and poured 
the rest over his hands and head. 

and they started talking, there on the doorstep, watching the lilies, 
he was the easiest man benjie ever talked to. he understood what 
meant, and he heard when he listened, benjie told him about miss birdie 
dying, and how he didnt know what to do now, or where to go. and 
that he wasnt much good for anything but fishing and wandering 
through the fields. 

the man stood up. 

—why dont you come with me, benjie? 
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—where ? what do you do ?— 

—can you guess?— 

—i dont know, from the way you talk and listen . . . are you a 
preacher man?— 

—thats as good an answer as any. come with me— 

—but im not good at talking or explaining things, i cant say things 
right— 

—let me worry about that, ill take care of it. come with me— 

—but how would we eat and where would we sleep and howd we 
get clothes to wear? preacher men don make much money, i know that— 

—i dont make any money at all, benjie. but i dont worry, you see 
those lilies there? do you think they worry about food and shelter and 
clothing? no, theyre taken care of. and so will we be, benjie. so will we 
be— 


but i got to stay for a while anyway, mister, i cant go right now. i 
got to bury miss birdie— 

—let the dead bury their own dead, benjie. come with me— 

he looked into benjies eyes, and the strangers eyes were the largest 
and softest eyes benjie had ever seen, they looked like they were made 
of the tears of the world, waiting to fall. 

—come with me, benjie!— 

and benjie got up and followed him, and was not even surprised 
when the golden lilies lifted their golden heads and trumpeted with the 
golden voices of heaven. 
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Quietly With Folded Hands 

quietly with folded hands we sink beneath the sea 
the quiet ocean welcomes us and a soft murmer arises 
contentedly from the shoals where a thousand bright 
pieces of life hum quietly 

quietly with folded hands we drift carressrd by wave 
the quiet current drops and falls and turns with it 
slowly turns and candies pale hands pale hair out stream ig 
pale lips moving quietly 

quietly with folded hands we drift carressed by wave 
the quiet sea floor enfolds and soft the dark green moss 
which turns the rock to cushion quilt to cover us 
completely soft and quietly 

polly rodieck 


Everywhere It Is 

The naked African dances 
to fluttering feet 
and clicking teeth 
to the rhythm of moonlight. 

And slippery whales 

roll in the laughing foam 
of sea waves. 

And birds glide swoop climb 
up up up 
to woolly clouds. 

And people love in deep grass 
wtih a root smell 
and wind ruffled violets 

And there is birthing bursting 
Beautiful 

Beautiful 

Beautiful, 

— LLL 
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So Cry The Dead 

They call to me out of nowhere. 

Empty hulls of death whose mass was 
exploded into nothingness. 

Bloated carcasses partially decayed 
Lie naked In the sun. 

IVith gaping mouths the scream silent curses 

man who shys away at the stench of death. 
Open wounds no longer bleed . •. 

That heart torn out ... 

A hand dismembered from the whole is like 
The soul departed from all knowing power. 

What have / done to the lifeless thing before mef 
This the blood, the nation, the unborn son ... 

Still they call and seek the answer, **Who has done 
this thing to mef'* 

Through the ages into future 

calling 

who has 

who wUlf 

— Carol Clay 


Apron World 

He burrows his face 
into the apron world 
of cinammon smells 
and scratchy starch, 
of oven warmth and 
of lavender smells 
rough sugar grains, 
and tidy kitchen stains. 

It enfolds him, 

Mother hands hold him. 


— LLL 



News 

by Claire Hammond 

He came home from work and took off his suit and tie and wearing 
only his underwear sat down in the big overstuffed chair in the living 
room and with a drink in his hands began to read the afternoon news- 
paper 

««««««« 

Cairo. Passions arc high in Cairo and all over Egypt today. The 
incident which touched off the tension arose yesterday when an Egyptian 
overseer cruelly beat an Isrealite who was working on a work group 
irrigation ditches. The dead Jew was one of the thousands of 
Isrealites who came over into Egypt several years ago when a severe 
famine made it impossible for them to live in their native land. Yester¬ 
day’s cruel treatment of these Jewish workers was one of the first in¬ 
cidents of that nature to come to the attention of the public but it now 
seems that such treatment is not uncommon. 

Go down. Moses, 

Set my people free. 

Palestine. For three years Jesus of Galilee had walked the length 
and breadth of this small country preaching that he was the Messiah, 
the Son of the Living God. The young carpenter gathered many be¬ 
lievers about him in his wanderings. He also made many enemies. Sev¬ 
eral days ago Jesus was arrested and brought before Pontius Pilate. 
Today, while a crowd of onlookers both Jewish and Roman laughed and 
jeered, Jesus was crucified between two convicted thieves. The man 
who claimed to be the King of the Jews is dead. 

Go down, Moses, 

Set my people free. 

Mississippi. Local authorities hold little hope that they will find 
Thomas Jackson alive. The young Negro who was awaiting trial at 
this term of General Session court for the rape of a young white woman 
was removed last night from the county jail by an angry lynch mob. 
Authorities say that if they find Jackson at all he will be dead. 

Go down, Moses, 

Set my people free. 

^ m m ^ ^ ^ 

He folded the paper and shook his head and took another sip of his 
drink. How horrible the news is! But things like that don’t happen 
here. 

Go down, Moses, 

Set my people free. 




CHRIS 


Midnight, 

Banged out by the city's clocks, 

A discordant clangor from tower to tower. 

Muted and blended over the never-silent. 

Always throbbing metallic pulse of traffic sounds, 
fVhich alone stir up the hot night air — 

No breeze, no dew, no cooling rain, 

Only the motion of noise and the flickering glare of lights^ 

And a sickly, blighted moon 

Move over the crawling, clamoring city. 
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At her window, 

Curtidns pushed hcck for coolness. 

She stands — Chris, her name — 

The room behind her dark and silent. 

Herself a naked profile against the window. 

Hair limp and damp against her steamy neck. 

Hoi air pressing down upon her bareness from all sides. 

*Godl the heat — I'll die before morning. 

Somewhere there's a beach where cool waves slap the sand. 

And a freshened breeze cools the air — somewhere. Sometime, 
Yesterday, maybe or tomorrow. 

But only now, and I'm stuck in it; 

And now is hot and sticky and smothering me 
And God! I've got to get out of it or go crazy!" 

Her dress. 

Slung across a chair. 

Still damp from the day's wearing 
And smelling faintly of her body — 

She picks it up, and sighing 

At the heaviness of it across her shoulders. 

Over her breasts and hips, pulls it on. 

Then softly on bare feet, creeps away, 

Down the hall past her father's snores. 

Out the front door hiding the key 
Under the frayed edge of the rubber mat, 
kVith its deceiving "IVELCOME" 

Down the hall steps and out of the apartment. 

Into the street. 

The pavement. 

Still holding the day's heat. 

Burns the soles of her feet; 

The air is no less oppressive here 
Than in her room. 

"The present! The present!" she thinks, 

"It follows you without quite catching up. 

But you can't outrun it either. 

Yesterday or tomorrow may be different, 
kTith air to breathe and rain to cool. 

But tonight is forever, and hot, hot, hot; 

Tonight is a nightmare, and goes on and on and on. 
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She turns, Chris does 
To go back inside. 

But there in the doorway 
Is Mrs. Crumbs, the landlady, 

IVho lives on first floor. 

An evil-minded woman, 
fVith a tongue of poison 

And eyes of a snake. 

'*And who, may / ask, Christ," 

She says, lingering long over "who" 

In a nasty way, "might you be waiting for? 

Your fathers not inf" 

"He*s in, and asleep." 

"Your mother thenf** "The same." 

"And your brothers and sistersf** 

"They're all inside; and I only came out 
For a breath of air, like yourself, Mrs. Crumbs, 
Not that there is any, anyway. 

And especially not enough for two. 

So if you'll excuse me — 

But the woman's soft fat 
Blocks the doorway. 

"Just a minute," she says, 

"You look sick to me. I'll see 
You upstairs and safely in bed. 

Or I won't be able to close my eyes this night." 
"Busybody," thinks Chris, 

But aloud she says, "How kind. 

Don't wake my father; he sleeps light. 

And would raise hell, as you know. 

If he caught me out at this time of night." 

Up the stairs. 

Close behind her, 

Mrs. Crumbs follows Chris, 

IVho tries not to choke 

At the sensation of the hot, fat, oily body 

So near her own. 

Out with the door-key 

And open the door — hurry, shhhh, no noise — 
Down the hall past her father's snores. 

And Chris sinks down on the bed, still hot. 
"Thanks," she says, ^'I'm alright now; 

You can go to bed, Mrs. Crumbs. Sleep well." 
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But the woman bends down over the girl. 

And her eyes narrow and dart like a snake*s 
And glitter with evil from her evil mind, 
e*ll keep this a secret, you and me,** 

She says, with a threat in her small snake*s eyes, 
wont tell your folks that you walk the streets 
Like the common thing that I know you are; 

And when I need you for some friendly white Jie, 
Youd better come running, young lady!** 


Petrified, 

Chris reads the threat in the woman*s eyes. 

The ugly lie in her darkened mind. 

The evil evil, EVIL, EVIL, 

That pounds and throbs with each labored pulse, 
HEEEEEEEEEEEELLLLLLLLLLLLPPPPPPPPPPUl! 
The woman vanishes, with a wispering rush. 

And Chris lies sweating, alone in the room. 

Alone in her bed, with its damp, twisted sheets. 

As her family pours from every room. 

She laughs shakily, **Gee, folks, 

I had a terrible dream** 

They laugh too, and of them all, 

Chris alone hears the muffled sound 
Of the nightdatch clicking into place 
And footsteps whispering down the stairs. 


—By Anne Kay 




ff^ith Utile feet they scuff along the road 
Trmling green peeled sticks making 
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IVith little hands they pull-quick a weed 
Blowing grey dust petals of a dead dandelion 
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They pet the fur of pussywillows 
with feeling fingers 

And their little scuffy shoes do their own 
stirring of the dust of roads. 

They lift their heads. 

The sky is right above. 

LLL 












